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Editorial Comment and News Notes 


A CuarTER OF EpucaTION FoR RurAL CHILDREN 


The first White House Conference on Rural Education 
presents the following as the educational rights of every rural 
child and pledges itself to work for their achievement: 


1. Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern 
elementary education. This education should be such as to 
guarantee the child an opportunity to develop and maintain a 
healthy body and a balanced personality, to acquire the skills 
needed as tools of learning, to get a good start in understanding 
and appreciating the natural and social world, to participate 
happily and helpfully in home and community life, to work 
and play with others, and to enjoy and use music, art, literature, 
and handicrafts. 


2. Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern 
secondary education. ‘This education should assure the youth 
continued progress in his general, physical, social, civic, and 
cultural development begun in the elementary sdeal, onl pro- 
vide initial training for farming or other occupations and an 
open door to college and the professions. 


3. Every rural child has the right to an educational pro- 
gram that bridges the gap between home and school, and 
between school and adult life. ‘This program requires, on the 
one hand, co-operation with parents for the home education of 
children too young for school and for the joint educational 
guidance by home and school of all other children; and, on the 
other hand, the co-operative development of cultural and voca- 
tional adult education suited to the needs and desires of the 
] people of the community. 
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4. Every rural child has the right through his school to 
health services, educational and vocational guidance, library 
facilities, recreational activities, and, where needed, school 
lunches and pupil transportation facilities at public expense. 
Such special services, because they require the employment of 
specially qualified personnel, can be supplied most easily through 
enlarged units of school administration and the co-operation of 
several small schools. 


5. Every rural child has the right to teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators who know rural life and who are educated to 
deal effectively with the problems peculiar to rural schools. 
Persons so educated should hold State certificates that set forth 
their special qualifications, should be paid adequate salaries, and 
should be protected by law and fair practices in security of their 
positions as a reward for good and faithful services. The accom- 
plishment of these objectives is the responsibility of local lead- 
ership, State departments of education, the teacher-education 
institutions, and national leaders in rural education. 


6. Every rural child has the right to educational service and 
guidance during the entire year and full-time attendance in a 
school that is open for not less than 9 months in each year for at 
least 12 years. The educational development of children dur- 
ing vacation time is also a responsibility of the community school. 
In many communities the period of schooling has already become 
14 years and should become such in all communities as rapidly 


as possible. 


7. Every rural child has the right to attend school in a 
satisfactory, modern building. ‘The building should be attrac- 
tive, clean, sanitary, safe, conducive to good health, equipped 
with materials and apparatus essential to the best teaching, 
planned as a community center, and surrounded by ample space 
for playgrounds, gardens, landscaping, and beautification. 

8. Every rural child has the right through the school to 
participate in community life and culture. For effective service 
the school plant must be planned and recognized as a center of 
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community activity; the closest possible interrelationships should 
be maintained between the school and other community agen- 
cies; and children and youth should be recognized as active 
participants in community affairs. 


9. Every rural child has the right to a local school system 
sufficiently strong to provide all the services required for a 
modern education. Obtaining such a school system depends 
upon organizing amply large units of school administration. 
Such units do not necessarily result in large schools. Large 
schools can usually provide broad educational opportunities 
more economically, but with special efforts small schools can 
well serve rural children and communities. 


10. Every rural child has the right to have the tax resources 
of his community, State, and Nation used to guarantee him an 
American standard of educational opportunity. This right must 
include equality of opportunity for minority and low economy 
groups. Since many rural youth become urban producers and 
consumers, it is necessary for the development of the democratic 
way of life that the wealth and productivity of the entire Nation 
should aid in the support of the right of every child to a good 
education. 


These are the rights of the rural child because they are the 
rights of every child regardless of race, or color, or situation, 
wherever he may live under the United States flag. 


More Hep For TEACHING THE LANGuAGE ARTS 


Elementary school teachers will be glad to see the new 
pamphlet, Children Learn to Write, brought out by the 
National Council of ‘Teachers of English. Written by class- 
room teachers, it describes composition projects actually carried 
on successfully in American public schools. Everyday prac- 
tical writing in connection with classroom work and school 
activities shares honors with creative writing of stories and a 
composite poem written in relationship to the social studies b 
a class of less than average ability. Best of all, the teachers tell 
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how they get results. Finally, a series of sections on language 
skills gives helpful suggestions for teaching spelling, usage, and 
handwriting in and for use. 


Children Learn to Write may be secured for fifty cents 
from the National Council of a of English at 211 West 
68th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Fannie Ragland, Elementary Supervisor of the 
Schools of Cincinnati, was chairman of the committee produc- 
ing the pamphlet. Dr. Bernice Baxter and the teachers of Oak- 
land, California, prepared one of the chapters on practical 
aspects of the language program. Dr. Dora V. Smith of the 


University of Minnesota is in general charge of the series. 


SUMMER SEssION CoursEs IN HEARING CONSERVATION 


Sponsored by the State Department of Education and the 
State Department of Health, courses in hearing conservation 
will be given during the summer sessions at San Francisco State 


College and the University of Southern California. 


Representatives of the two departments, Miss Corinne 
Howe, Consultant in Education for the Hard of Hearing, and 
Dr. Warren H. Gardner, Hearing Conservation Specialist of 
the State Department of Health, are to offer courses and assist 
with the hearing conservation program of the two schools during 
the summer session. 

The following course will be offered by Miss Howe and 
Dr. Gardner at San Francisco State College during the summer 
session from June 18 through July 28, 1945: 


Special Education s213. Problems of Hard-of-Hearing Children 
Theory and practice of testing with a phonograph and pure- 
tone audiometers; gross anatomy of the ear; problems of the 
hard of hearing; schoolroom adjustments of the hard of hear- 
ing; hearing aids; medical follow-up; and outlines of the com- 
plete program of conserving hearing. 2 units 


At the University of Southern California summer session, 
July 2 through August 10, the two representatives will assist in 
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a course in hearing conservation, Psychology 135, Audiometry, 
Hearing Aids, and Conservation of Hearing Programs. Two 
units of credit will be given. This course is also intended to 
train technicians for work in the office of otologists. 

Preparations are being made for both Miss Howe and 
Dr. Gardner to appear at some of the state colleges and perhaps 
the College of the Pacific for brief talks to students of the summer 
sessions on hearing conservations. 

In addition to these official courses, other allied courses will 
be offered at San Francisco State College and the University of 
Southern California summer sessions. Two courses in lip read- 
ing, Theory and Methods of Lip Reading, and Practice Teaching 
in Lip Reading with Children, will be offered at San Francisco 
State. Each course allows two units of credit. At the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, a course will be offered in Cur- 
riculum Methods, Observation and Directed Teaching of Hard- 
of-Hearing Children, and another course in Determination of 
Needs and Adjustments of the Hard of Hearing. Two units 
of credit will be given for each of these courses. 

Further information concerning the offerings in summer 
session for teachers who seek training in teaching the hard-of- 
hearing child may be obtained from Miss Howe, Library and 
Courts Building, Sacramento. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY IN ELEMENTARY EpucATION AVAILABLE 


Copies of the publication, Selected and Annotated Bibli- 
ography in Elementary Education, published in the fall of 1944 
by the California State Department of Education are still avail- 
able for the use of teachers and supervisors in the elementa 
schools of California. Requests for copies for the schools under 
their jurisdiction should be sent to the Division of Textbooks and 
Publications by county, city, and district superintendents. 
Teachers should request copies from their superintendent's 
office. 

The Bibliography was prepared under the direction of 
Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief of the Division of Elementary 
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Education, who compiled the references submitted to her by 
workers in the field of elementary education in California. A 
supplement to the Bibliography, bringing it up to date from 1944 
and correcting any significant omissions in the first publication, 
will appear in the August issue of the California Journal of 
Elementary Education. The publication is useful as a guide 
to teachers for their reading during the summer in preparation 
for the next school year. 


SUGGESTIONS ON PLANNING A PARENTS Room FOR SCHOOLS 


An article on preparing a suitable room for parents in con- 
nection with school buildings by Charles Bursh, Chief of the 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning, and Charles D. Gilbson, 
Field Representative of the Division, has just appeared under 
the title “Giving Parents a Room at School” in the Nation's 
Schools for February, 1945. 

Several suggested plans showing how a room can be 
arranged for in connection with regular school activities accom- 
pany the article. 

School districts of the state where plans are being made for 
buildings now or in the postwar period would find the sugges- 
tions in this article worth considering where the building under 
consideration is to be a complete new structure or an old building 
remodeled. 

A limited number of reprints of the article are available 
and can be furnished to districts whether construction of school 
buildings is contemplated. Requests for a reprint should be sent 
to the Division of Schoolhouse Planning, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento. 


EpucaTION FoR WarTIME LIvING 


How the elementary school can help to control rising prices 
and to distribute scarce goods fairly, how the teacher can utilize 
these areas for making teaching more effective, how the schools 
can thus do a better job of developing an understanding of 
democracy and democratic citizenship are described in a bul- 
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letin that has been published by the Regional Office of Price 
Administration in San Francisco. 

By encouraging children to co-operate understandingly 
with the various anti-inflationary measures, by reducing these 
measures to simple concepts and terms which the elementary 
school children can understand, the elementary school can make 
a valuable contribution to the advancement of the war at home. 
How and why conserve food, clothing, and other scarce goods, 
how and why buy wisely are habits that the elementary school 
can develop. 

Many elementary schools have been rendering services of 
this nature during the last six months. It is important that all 
wartime activities be continued and expanded. The need for 
help from the schools is greater now than at any other time 
during the war. The booklet, Education for Wartime Living 
and Services, was prepared to assist elementary schools in ren- 
dering such services. It provides suggestions for every grade 
level and for various subject matter fields. Both teachers and 


administrators will find it very helpful. 

Copies of the bulletin have been distributed to many ele- 
mentary schools in California. Any elementary school may 
obtain a copy free of charge from the nearest district office of the 
OPA or from the Educational Services Branch of the Regional 
Office of Price Administration, 1355 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO "TEACHERS 


The following publications have been issued by various 
federal departments and agencies. Each one has value to the 
public school program. Much of the information made avail- 
able in these publications will help teachers co-ordinate the 


school program with the war effort and postwar organization. 


Costa Rico: Nation of Schools. Issued by the Office of the Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 


This publication offers a brief popular account of the country’s history, 
resources, and social conditions. It contains pictograms and maps. Price 10 cents. 
Single copies are free from the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
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Nicaragua: Lakes and Volcanoes. Issued by the Office of the Co-ordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. 

This Fg enor gives a brief description of the geography and imports of the 
largest of the Central American Republics. Price 10 cents. Single copies may be 
obtained free by the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

War Documents. Department of State Publication No. 2162. Issued 
by the Department of State. 

The documents included in this publication are the Atlantic Charter and 
reports of the Moscow Conference and the Conferences at Cairo and Teheran. 
Price 10 cents. 

Jamestowne in the Words of Contemporaries. Edited by Edward M. 
Riley and Charles E. Hatch, Jr. Issued by the National Park Service 
of the United States Department of the Interior. 

Here are selections from the records, laws, accounts, and descriptions of the 
Jamestown Colony made by men connected with colonial Jamestown, Price 15 
cents. 

Fort McHenry: National Monument and Historic Shrine. Issued as a 
folder by the National Park Service of the United States Department 
of the Interior. 

Fort McHenry was the birthplace of the “Star Spangled Banner.” The 

amphlet describes the events in 1814 that led to the writing of the song by 

Ress Scott Keyes. : Free. Free folders may be obtained by the National Park 

Service, Chicago 54, Ill. 

Nisei in Uniform. Issued by the War Relocation Authority of the 
United States Department of the Interior. | 

This publication describes the activities of the men in the armed services in 
the fighting theaters of the world. There are illustrations. Price 15 cents. 
What We're Fighting For: Statements of United States Servicemen of 

American Japanese Descent. Issued by the War Relocation Authority 
of the United States Department of the Interior. Processed. 

Included here are letters published in newspapers and magazines. Limited 
free distribution. 

Expenditures Per Pupil in the City Schools, 1942-43. By Mary Ella W. 
Banfield. Circular No. 230. U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. Processed. 

Data on expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance in regular full- 
time day schools of less than college level in city school systems, including such 


items as administration, instruction, operation of physical plant, maintenance of 
physical plant, auxiliary school services, and fixed charges. Free. 


Facts About Crippled Children. Issued by the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor. 


Figures are given here on the number of crippled children. There is a 
description of the progress made in their care and treatment and an outline of 
federal and state programs. Single copies are free. 
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To Mothers and Fathers of the Nation’s Wartime Children Everywhere: 
U.S.A. Issued by the Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Miss Katherine Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, outlines here the 
advice given by doctors on the care of children in wartime. 


Community Recreation Comes of Age: The Story of One American 
Town. Issued by the Office Community War Services, Federal 
Security Agency. 

This publication sets forth the ten-point essentials of a oe recreation pro- 


gram and applies the principles by showing how they worked out in Decatur, Ill. 
Free from the Office of Community War Services, Federal Security Agencies. 


Bibliography on Elementary Education and the War. Prepared by 
Helen K. Macintosh, Senior Specialist in Elementary Education, U. S. 
Office of Education. Issued by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. Mimeographed. 


The bibliography deals primarily with material that can influence the cur- 
ticulum. A few of the publications are devoted exclusively to elementary education 
and the war. Magazine articles are not included. 


Steps In DEvELopinc Aupio-VisuaL PRoGRAMS 


Recommendations for the development of audio-visual 
programs in schools and school systems have just been released 
by the American Council on Education in its publication A 
Measure for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools. These basic 
statements are the first attempt to outline a comprehensive plan 
for the development of programs on all organizational levels— 
individual building, local school system (county, or district), 
state department of education, and state institutions of higher 
education. The recommendations point out the desirable inter- 
relationships of the various levels as well as their specific func- 
tions. Individual statements on functions, personnel, equip- 
ment, materials, teacher training, and financial support reflect 
throughout an underlying philosophy in line with the best think- 
ing in the field. The recommendations set a high standard—one 
that is far in advance of most present programs—yet they can 
in no way be called visionary. 

The recommendations are offered for the consideration of 
those school systems which have organized departments of 
audio-visual education as well as those which plan to inaugurate 
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or expand such departments. For the first the recommendations 
will be a measure of the present effectiveness and completeness 
of the local program; for the second they provide a framework 
upon which to build. 

In his foreword to the present study, Dr. Zook states, 
“During the past decade the Council has carried on studies in 
the field of audio-visual education. We are more certain today, 
than ever before, of the importance of these instructional tools 
in the future of education. . . . I feel it is important that we 
examine our present progress, and lack of progress, as a point of 
departure for future development. Comprehensive planning 
should initiate the expanded use of audio-visual materials which 
has been so universally predicted. The best possible develop- 
ment of programs of audio-visual education should be our 

”? 
concern. 

As a part of a study carried on last year the Council went 
directly to teachers to secure information on current problems 
affecting the extent and kind of use made of educational motion 
pictures in the classroom. Part II of A Measure for Audio- 
Visual Programs in Schools discusses these problems as they 
emerged from interviews with teachers in six cities. 

A Measure for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools was 
prepared by Helen Hardt Seaton for the Committee on Visual 
Aids in Education. It is available from the American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. The 
price is forty cents a copy. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE EMERGENCY TEACHER 


Guy A. West, Dean of the Upper Division and Head, Department 
of Education, Chico State College 


Two aspects of the teacher personnel situation challenge 
the educational leadership of California today. The first is the 
problem of securing enough teachers to staff the classrooms, and 
the second is the problem of teacher adjustment arising out of 
(1) a high degree of teacher and pupil mobility, (2) the hous- 
ing shortage, (3) the employment of teachers from other states 
who are unfamiliar with local conditions and practices, and last 
but not least, (4) the employment of thousands of teachers on 
an emergency basis. 

The problem of securing teachers for California schools 
assumes increasingly serious proportions. Even the provisions 
for emergency credentials have not solved the problem of sup- 
plying teachers for all the classrooms. Some schools have been 
forced to close; some are still seeking teachers. In a few instances 
at least there are reports that classrooms are being temporarily 
staffed by laymen who do not hold credentials of any kind and 
who are therefore donating their services until legally qualified 
teachers can be secured. The situation is not adequately pic- 
tured in terms of the number of vacant classrooms or the number 
of positions yet unfilled, for there are many classrooms in Cali- 
fornia today where teachers face as many as fifty or sixty pupils 
in one room. Some of these teachers are well qualified and hold 
regular teaching credentials. Others are emergency teachers, 
some of whom have had little or no professional training or 
experience. In either case, the results are bound to fall far short 
of desired levels of accomplishment. 

The prospects for the next five to ten years are not very 
bright, particularly at the elementary school level where there 
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will undoubtedly be a shortage of well-qualified teachers for the 
next decade. Not much, if any, effort is being exerted today to 
recruit future teachers for the state. The placement offices of 
teacher- education institutions are constantly besieged by school 
administrators looking for personnel, but there seems to be little 
evidence that these same officials are endeavoring to encourage 
young people to enter the teaching profession. ‘The steps that 
seem to be necessary to meet our immediate as well as our future 
problem of teacher supply are: (1) to make teaching a more 
and more attractive profession by increasing the pecuniary and 
social rewards and by reducing the teacher’s excessive burdens 
on the job, (2) to do everything possible to enlist recruits for 
teacher education, and (3) to extend all possible assistance to 
the corps of emergency teachers upon whom we shall be forced 
to rely in part for many years. At the present time, not enough 
is being done in any of these directions. 


Tue ProsiemM oF IN-SERVICE ‘TRAINING 


Colleges and universities have been offering summer ses- 
sion courses and workshops, many of which have been helpful 
to emergency teachers; but these teachers do not have to attend 
summer sessions in order to secure credentials or positions. ‘Thus 
something additional to summer session programs would seem 
to be necessary. But any program, whether it involve summer 
session, extension courses, or other types of in-service training 
activities, should be based upon an analysis of the needs of the 
teachers concerned. It was for that reason that the writer sent 
out a brief questionnaire to fifty-five school administrators in 
northern California. Only two questions were asked: 


1. What seem to be the most difficult problems of adjustment 
of war emergency teachers, as you have observed them? 


2. What techniques or steps have you found most effective 
in solving these problems? 


Thirty questionnaires were returned. It is impossible, of course, 
to present the returns from such a questionnaire in statistical 
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form, but the following statements taken from the returns will 
indicate the nature of the difficulties which have been faced. 





ApyusTMENT ProsLeMs OF EMERGENCY TEACHERS 


Principals and superintendents report the following types 
of adjustment problems and needs of emergency teachers: 
1. Unfamiliarity with California philosophy of elementary 
education. 


2. Lack of understanding of and sympathy with modern 
educational goals. 

3. No knowledge of the psychology of learning. 

4. Inadequate conception of the interrelation of subject 
matter. 

5. Outmoded ideas and techniques, for example: 

a. All children read the same books and do the same 
work at the same time and are held to the same 
standards; 

b. The work is conducted on the basis of small units Cif 
any); 

c. a have a feeling that the old school is better 
than the new. 

6. Lack of knowledge of the modern educational program. 
7. Lack of understanding of democratic attitude and pro- 
cedure. 
8. Lack of understanding that the teacher should not domi- 
nate the classroom situation. 
9. Strict discipline imposed by the teacher rather than a more 
t democratic procedure and development of pupil self- 
discipline. 
10. Lack of understanding of individual differences in pupils 
and inability to plan a program to meet varying needs. 
11. An attempt to adjust children to adult standards instead 
of adjusting the school to children. 
12. Difficulty in the organization of the daily program. 


ae) ia 
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14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 
. Unused to the luxury of supplemental texts. 
26. 


a7. 
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A tendency to regard grades as levels of achievement 
rather than administrative groupings. 


A tendency to view the social studies program as separate 
subjects in history, civics, geography, etc. 

Difficulty in adjusting to supervision. 

Unfamiliarity with modern methods and materials, 
including books, visual aids, and the like. 


Unfamiliarity with school routine such as reports, pupil 
accounting, records, testing, obtaining books, supplies, 
and equipment. 


Difficulty in using courses of study that are not specifi- 
cally outlined on a page-by-page, subject-matter basis. 
Lack of ingenuity in devising own methods and materials. 


Problem of adjusting to a graded school system when 
background is in a one-room school. 


Difficulty in understanding the administrative and super- 
visory organization of the school system. 


Inability to develop and present units of work in a modern 
program. 


Lack of sympathy with children. 


Unfamiliarity with remedial techniques. 


Lack of confidence because of lack of training or 
experience. 

Difficulties in adjusting to the community, including 
housing, new associates, and the like. 


These problems cover as broad a range of professional 
subject matter as the entire field of teacher education in our col- 
leges and universities. The most common difficulties, of course, 
involve considerations of modern educational philosophy, 
changing objectives, the newer techniques of organizing and 
directing learning activities, and the concept of democracy in 
classroom management and control. Obviously, under such 
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conditions educators will have to content themselves with slow 
and steady progress in teacher growth and development. It is 
too much to hope that ideal teachers may be developed over- 
night; too frequently there is much to be desired in the product 
of our four-year teacher education programs. On the other 
hand, there is grave danger of defeatism or complacency where 
marked progress might otherwise be readily achieved. 


Measures SuccessFULLY EMPLOYED IN THE ADJUSTMENT 
oF EMERGENCY TEACHERS 


There is a great variation in the extent to which different 
school administrators and supervisors have lent assistance to the 
emergency teachers. Many had no suggestions to offer, but the 
following techniques or approaches were reported by others: 

1. A three-day workshop centering around reading, lan- 
guage arts, and industrial arts. 
2. Special group meetings of war emergency teachers to 
clarify problems as they arise. 
3. Orienting teachers to library and state materials. 
4. A testing program to acquaint teachers with children’s 
needs. 
5. Selection of professional books to meet individual prob- 
lems. 
6. Individual conferences. 
. Visiting days and classroom visitations. 
. Mimeographed materials pertaining to individual prob- 
lems. 
9. Correspondence between the county office and rural 
teachers in regard to procedures and other problems. 
10. Reassuring teachers of the inevitable differences in pupil 
ability and accomplishment. 
11. Submitting typical daily programs with suggestions for 
local adaptations. 
12. Helping teachers to plan programs, group children, and 
choose materials. 


oo NI 
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13. Demonstrating'specific techniques. 

14. Holding a one-week school of instruction for all new 
teachers. 

15. Informal discussions at lunch. 

16. Developing a good professional reading program. 

17. Encouraging principals to develop an esprit de corps 
within each building so that each new teacher will feel 
that she is a part of the social group. 

18. Encouraging older teachers to help the new ones. 

19. Revising supervisors’ schedules to permit their giving 
more supervision to emergency teachers. 

20. Instituting a course of study revision so that emergency 
teachers may learn by participation. 

21. Organizing extension classes. 

22. Providing a carefully prepared handbook of pertinent 
information. 

23. Social meetings to promote social adjustment in the 
community. 


Such a list, of course, does not include all the steps that 
may be taken by principals and supervisors, but it will serve as 
a check list to determine whether more might be undertaken 
in a given school system. It affords an opportunity to share the 
benefits of the experiences and experiments of those who have 
been most alert to the situation and who, in many cases, have 
exercised considerable initiative and originality in facing these 
problems. These suggestions should be stimulating to those who 
_ have been unable to initiate in-service training as well as to those 
who thus far may have viewed the problem with indifference. 

In the near future it is expected that there will be available 
for distribution through the State Department of Education a 
handbook for the orientation of teachers entering professional 
service in the elementary schools of the state. This publication 
is being prepared by the Committee on the In-Service Training 
of War Emergency Teachers, working under the direction of 
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the California School Supervisors Association. The handbook 
is now in preliminary form and is being revised for early dis- 
tribution. It will be helpful to principals and supervisors in many 
ways and should be especially valuable as concise material to 
be used in group and individual conferences, workshops and 
institute sessions. It might well be used as a basis for develop- 
ing professional reading along lines of greatest need to teachers. 
In the hands of educational leaders of genius and imagination, 
it should find many other uses and applications. 


It should be kept in mind that there is normally a sub- 
stantial degree of correlation between pupil growth and teacher 
growth. If this is true in normal times with regularly qualified 
teachers, how much more valid is it under present emergency 
conditions! Stagnation of teachers is contagious to their pupils 
and stagnation at the level of administration and supervision is 
likewise inimical to healthy professional spirit and growth 
among the teaching corps. The responsibility must necessarily 
be shared by all elements of our profession from kindergarten to 
university. 

Moreover it must be remembered that growth on the part 
of teachers follows the same laws as growth on the part of pupils: 
learning is an active process—we learn to do by doing; educa- 
tion with us is a democratic process—we profit most from par- 
ticipation in co-operative activities. Each teacher, therefore, 
including emergency teachers, should have a part in formulating 
school policy, in planning programs of action and in evaluating 
results. Principals, superintendents, and supervisors must 
assume major responsibility at this point and establish a setting 
conducive to such activity and growth. 


There is a very definite responsibility resting upon our col- 
leges and universities to promote the in-service growth and 
development of the teachers of the state. Through extension 
classes and summer sessions opportunities are being offered 
teachers to spend their time to great advantage. There is a 
growing tendency to depart from the formal stereotyped courses 
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of a few years ago. Some of the summer session workshops have 
indeed gone a long way toward deformalizing college work for 
teachers. There are a few, at least, in which a successful effort 
has been made to conduct activities after the pattern of the 
modern “unit of work” or an informal classroom procedure 
where the democratic process has been emphasized throughout 
in initiating, planning, co-operative study and evaluation. 
Teachers have been encouraged to bring their problems from 
the field and have been permitted to devote their time and study 
to the solution of problems which are vital and real to them. 
It is hoped that there will be more opportunities of this type in 
the future. But there is a persistent problem of reaching those 
teachers who are most in need of assistance. It is here that local 
school administrators and supervisors can perform effective 
service by encouraging teachers to attend summer sessions and 
extension classes and take advantage of other services offered 
by the various colleges and universities, such as visual and 
auditory aids, clinical services, and the services of consultants 
and other specialists. 

A program for the in-service education of war emergency 
teachers should be viewed as a part of a program for the in-service 
education of all teachers. The immediate and most pressing 
problem will require that first attention be given the emergency 
teacher, but we must not forget that the emergency situation, 
insofar as the teacher shortage is concerned, is very likely to 
continue for a great many years. Thus long-time planning may 
well be included in all programs, whether they are local or 
state-wide in scope. 











KERN COUNTY LIBRARY’S BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 
TO SCHOOLS 


Frances Dirt Gisu, Head of the School Department, Kern County 
Free Library 


Bookmobile service offered by the Kern County Free 
Library to county schools consists of two types of books, recrea- 
tional books for children and supplementary textbooks for ele- 
mentary grades. Half of the shelving space on the bookmobile 
is used by the children’s department of the library and half of 
the space is used by the school department. 

The bookmobile visits fifty-eight outlying schools in the 
county. The visits are scheduled for intervals of about seven 
weeks. In this way the bookmobile visits each school four times 
during the school term. 

The number of schools visited each day depends on the 
size of the school and the distance the schools are from Bakers- 
field. On some days we visit only two schools and on other 
days we visit as many as four schools. The bookmobile is 
scheduled for one-day trips. At the end of each trip the car is 
driven to the school department and to the children’s depart- 
ment for reloading. 

There is only one exception to these one-day trips. This is 
the desert “tour” which includes nine schools varying in size 
from schools with one teacher to districts with twenty teachers. 

We spend three days on this trip. Our first desert trip of 
this year was made on November 8, 9, and 10. We started out 
at seven o'clock in the morning with our tank full of gasoline 
and our shelves full of books. We also had supplementary text- 
book refills in boxes stored between the shelves in the car. 

We crossed the Tehachapi Mountains, drove through 
the towns of Tehachapi and Mojave, whose schools are served 
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on another trip, and reached Rosamond, our first school for 
service, at about ten o'clock. This is a three-teacher school. We 
try to get through within an hour because we have three more 
schools to make this day. Our last school is Johannesburg, a 
picturesque community in the heart of the mining district. 

We usually drive on to Randsburg and spend our first 
night out at the Cottage Inn. Randsburg is another mining 
town where the main street staggers up the side of a mountain 
and weathered frame store buildings have roofs projecting over 
the sidewalk. There is a small building with a faded sign which 
reads “assay office.” ‘The whole town has the flavor of a Holly- 
wood movie set and it seems almost too good to be true. One 
doesn’t know whether to expect Bret Harte or William S. Hart. 

The next morning at eight o’clock all the elementary school 
children and all the dogs in Randsburg have collected on the 
top of a mountain, where the school sits precariously perched, to 
welcome the bookmobile. 

This is a three-teacher school. The usual ritual is followed 
and within an hour we are on our way to Inyokern. The school 
district here has mushroomed from a two-teacher school of last 
year to a twenty-teacher school this year. This school district 
is divided into two sections. There are eleven teachers at Inyo- 
kern, and eight teachers at the Naval Base, in addition to the 
district superintendent. Building of the Naval Base has brought 
an influx of about 10,000 people to this area within the past 
year. This includes both civilian construction workers and naval 
personnel and explains the sudden growth of the school district 
from a two-teacher to a twenty-teacher plant. The town of 
Inyokern has the rawness and feverish activity of a western 
boomtown. After finishing our work at the Inyokern school we 
drove out to the Naval Base. We had no trouble in securing 
admission tickets to the base; but we were chased, and routed 
summarily, by a jeep when we hesitated before a choice parking 
spot with a sign “for commanding officers only.” The eight 
classrooms on the base are temporary structures known as 
quonset huts. We finished our work at this school about 
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four o’clock and then cruised on over to the Waves’ barracks 
where the district superintendent had made arrangements for 
us to stay. 

Our third day on the desert is the easiest. We have only 
three one-teacher schools to visit and so can make the long drive 
home and reach Bakersfield about five o'clock. The children’s 
librarian tells stories to the children in these small schools and 
we can give the boys and girls more time for browsing before 
they select their books. 

The procedure for serving individual schools is more or less 
identical. ‘Two members of the library staff go on each trip, one 
representative from the School Department and one representa- 
tive from the Children’s Department. Notices are sent to the 
principal of each school about one week before time for the 
bookmobile visit. The wording on these mimeographed postal 
cards is as follows: 


Kern County Free Lisrary 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 


Date___.. 
The Bookmobile from the County Library will call at your school on or 
about 
If you wish to exchange story books kindly have them ready. 
Please let us know in advance if you want us to bring any special titles 
or material on special subjects. 











When the day for the visit arrives the bookmobile is driven 
onto the school grounds. ‘The principal is notified that the 
bookmobile has arrived and the two members of the library staff 
go to the individual rooms where they put cards into the story- 
books which each teacher wants to return. These books are 
exchanged for other recreational reading books which the 
pupils will select from the shelves of the bookmobile when it 
is time for their class to come to the car. 

If the class is a large one, a committee of four or five children 


is appointed by the teacher to select storybooks for the class. If 
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the class is small or the school is a one-teacher school all of the 
children come out to the bookmobile and each child selects a 
storybook for himself. While the class or the committee from 
each class is selecting storybooks with the help of the children’s 
librarian, the teacher spends some time selecting supplementary 
textbooks and placing orders with the representative of the 
school department. Orders for sets of books or unit material not 
carried on the bookmobile are sent out on the library truck the 
following week. 


The arrangement of the storybooks furnished by the chil- 
dren’s department is divided roughly into four sections. There 
is one large compartment for picture books, several shelves for 
easy books, and shelves for nonfiction and fiction for the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 


The arrangement of the supplementary textbooks on the 
shelves of the bookmobile is as follows: Sample copies of readers 
from the preprimers through the eighth grade are carried on the 
bookmobile and divided by grades. Sample copies of all the 


more recent science and social studies books are also carried. 


There is a section on the bookmobile for books used in 
various units listed on the Kern County Schools Basic Curricu- 
lum Chart. For example, one shelf has a copy of all books used 
in the South America unit. Another section holds one copy of 
all titles used in the study of the Constitution and on the primary 
shelves are divisions for books used in the units on the school, the 
home and family, the community, workers who produce 
foods, etc. 

Any of these books can be taken directly from the book- 
mobile. In the case of readers and science books, however, the 
sample copies are more often used as a basis for selection and 
orders are placed for sets of a certain title. 


Since the bookmobile does not have room for books for all 
the units listed on the Kern County Basic Curriculum Chart, 
orders are often taken by the representative of the school depart- 
ment for this material. For example we shall suppose that we are 
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visiting one of the large schools in the valley. A sixth-grade 
teacher is talking with the representative of the school depart- 
ment. The latter asks the teacher if she is teaching United 
States history since this is the subject recommended by the 
county office of education for the first semester in the sixth grade. 
If the teacher is teaching this subject and has not yet ordered a 
collection of books from the school department the librarian will 
offer to send a collection. Some of the titles used for this sub- 
ject are carried on the bookmobile and the teacher can examine 
them. Since the library has about fifty titles that are often used 
by teachers for this subject orders are placed for collections to be 
sent out on the truck when the class is large and a large collection 
will be needed. 

The service offered by the bookmobile seems to be valued 
by both teachers and pupils. Where the children do not have a 
branch library in their community it is their only means of select- 
ing books from a fairly large collection. Teachers find the serv- 
ice helpful because their trips to Bakersfield are always limited 
in number and now with gas rationing many teachers do not visit 
the library more than once a year. 











IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS IN 
BUTTE COUNTY 


Exipa Mitts Newron, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Butte County 


There is nothing particularly striking nor unique about 
the in-service training of teachers in Butte County. If the pro- 
gram were to be characterized in any way, one would probably 
say it is persistent and steady and that a sincere attempt is made 
to make it democratic and effective. 

Those who work in the program consider it most fortunate 
that the major goals have continued the same throughout the 
present administration of the county schools and that no financial 
depression, nor war emergency, nor political expediency has 
been allowed to get in the way. Events may at times have modi- 
fied the manner of procedure, but any upsets and ulterior influ- 
ences that appeared seem only to have strengthened the motives 
and pointed up the purposes of creating better learning situa- 
tions for the children through helping the teacher to understand 
children better, to be more conscious of and sensitive to indi- 
vidual needs, to have greater understanding of individual and 
group relationships in a democratic society, and to know and use 
the best in educational materials and procedures. 

More specifically, the ultimate goal of the in-service train- 
ing program in Butte County is to provide for the boys and girls 
in the county a program of work based on their needs, working 
toward the development of socially desirable attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, understandings, and skills. This does not mean that the 
personality of the teacher is ignored, that her need is disregarded, 
nor that an attempt is made to impose any particular program 
on the teacher. It does mean that professional training for the 
group and guidance for the individual teacher are focused upon 
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the needs of children and the purposes of education in a demo- 
cratic society. These objectives provide criteria for evaluating 
teacher growth, both by the teacher herself and by the super- 
visor, and minimize the possibility of questions of procedure 
becoming personal issues between them. In other words, it 
sets up a program of improvement upon which supervisors and 
teachers work together and mutually benefit. 


This type of program necessarily proceeds along two paths, 
the one, individual conference and guidance, the other, group 
study. So far as possible an attempt is made to have each 
supplement the other. 


The planning of study groups is done in co-operation with 
teachers. This has been arranged in a number of different ways. 
Much of the success so far as attendance is concerned depends 
upon gaining a good initial response. It seems to pay well to 
take immediate advantage of a general interest in any field. 


Such was the case a number of years ago when there was 
general interest among the teachers in doing some professional 
study through the school year that would provide not only pro- 
fessional growth but would enable the teachers to gain college 
credit for the work. A study group was organized and Dr. Floyd 
Caldwell of Chico State College was employed to direct the 
course. There was a large enrollment composed of teachers 
from rural schools and from all of the towns in the county. This 
course continued for a year and a half with almost no decrease in 
attendance. The procedure was most democratic. The large 
group divided itself into committees, each one of which pur- 
sued its interest throughout the duration of the course preparing 
a final report for the entire group. Materials were provided 
from the County Library, the Chico College Library and the 
professional library in the county office. ‘The staff of the county 
superintendent of schools and Dr. Caldwell served as con- 
sultants. Occasionally, the entire group met together to make 
progress reports and to hold discussions. ‘The final reports were 
so written that with some editing by Dr. Caldwell and Miss Lee 
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Richmond, who was then supervisor in the county, they were 
combined into a volume known as Suggestions to Teachers in 
Guiding the Child’s Experiences and commonly referred to as 
the Butte County Guide. It has proved most useful reference 
for new teachers coming into the county as well as for those who 
participated in the making of it. It was interesting that in addi- 
tion to those who enrolled in the course for credit there was a 
considerable number of the group who continued the work 
through the entire time, though they did not care for credit. 

Another year an entire series of meetings was planned by 
a steering committee of teachers. This committee was invited 
to serve by the county superintendent of schools. It was a large 
committee representing all of the types of schools in the county 
and the various geographic areas. It was weighted with profes- 
sionally alert people but also included members who had grown 
apathetic toward professional growth and needed some responsi- 
bility to inspire them. Each member discussed possible sub- 
jects for group meetings with their neighboring teachers before 
the committee met. Asa result of their discussions it was obvious 
that there were four major interests among the teachers, reading, 
industrial arts, social studies and visual aids. Five subcommit- 
tees were formed, two on reading and one in each of the other 
fields. Each had a chairman and part of its membership from 
the steering committee. The groups were augmented by others 
of the teaching personnel, almost every county teacher being 
on one of the committees. It was planned that each committee 
should arrange for two general meetings. They were to be held 
in school buildings and were to be in the nature of demonstra- 
tions or presentations by teachers followed by group discussion 
and evaluation. As a result of this planning, the following 
meetings were held: 


Two workshops in industrial arts entirely directed by teachers 


Two demonstrations of visual aids conducted by teachers 


Two social studies sessions, one a study group meeting to which 
Mrs. Ruth Edmands was invited to assist, and one visiting day 
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Two sessions on reading in the middle and upper grades, largely 
investigations of research 


Two sessions on primary reading. For one of these sessions Mrs. 
Jessie Williams and Mrs. Evelyn Kennedy of Chico State Col- 
lege were invited to assist. 


In addition to the professional growth noted, this series of 
meetings revealed several needs in the county program. It 
seemed that one could go just so far with basing a program on 
the needs of the children when he was confronted with the 
need for teaching certain materials to children before they were 
sent to High School whether they needed it or not. Conse- 
quently, when the position of co-ordinator was added to the staff 
of the office of the county superintendent of schools, it seemed 
advisable to approach the problem of articulation of high school 
and elementary school through a consideration of those fields of 
development such as health, language, or art, that are operative 
at all ages. The hope was that by meeting together in groups 
representing all levels of school work and all types of schools, 
all teachers might become increasingly aware that the child and 
his needs is the only common factor in the total program, and 
that by better understanding the growth and development of 
children, criteria might be set up for evaluating the old, and 
initiating new procedures that would have their origin in the 
needs of children. It was also felt that if county-wide groups 
of teachers of secondary and elementary levels could in a year 
establish good working arrangements much progress would 
have been made. It would be too long a story to tell all that was 
accomplished. There were seven, large, hard-working groups 
that carried on their study throughout the year. In addition to 
the professional growth that resulted, two excellent public 
relations projects developed. 

A committee on fine arts arranged for the circulation of 
several excellent art exhibits throughout the county. This con- 
tinued over a period of two years. The health committee spon- 
sored a complete survey of health services, health teaching, and 
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school health facilities. Many subsequent building improve- 
ments may be traced to the interest aroused through the survey of 
school environments in which trustees and parents were invited 
to participate. 

Because it seems a good idea to bring in some outsiders 
occasionally to give new life and inspiration, at one time a series 
of meetings, all of which had outside leadership, was arranged. 
A questionnaire was circulated among the teachers to ascertain 
their needs. When the results were determined the meetings 
were planned. In order that the teachers have an opportunity 
to meet and discuss their problems with the consultants it 
seemed best to have, not one large meeting, but several on each 
subject, in various parts of the county. Leaders were invited 
to observe in the school in the mornings and conduct profes- 
sional meetings in the afternoon. This series of meetings repre- 
sented a high point in in-service study, probably because the 
people who were helping actually saw the schools and gave help 
in terms of what they saw there. There was much evidence of 
renewed professional interest and improved classroom procedures 
throughout the county. 

The following year gasoline rationing came with its attend- 
ant difficulties for the program. Geographic locations took on a 
new significance and we of necessity hesitated a little until we 
got our bearings. The first adjustment agreed upon was that 
institute should be held in several sessions at intervals through 
the year in two parts of the county. By grouping together 
teachers found that they could attend more than the required 
number of institute sessions on their gasoline allowances. Many 
of them attended every session. This many of the county 
teachers did. The second adjustment was to determine several 
strategically placed schools or other meeting places that could 
be reached by a maximum number of teachers with a minimum 
of driving. The third adjustment, which was not concession, 
was to make the pot-luck dinner, which had started among some 
groups as a purely social affair, a part of the meeting. This is 
the way it worked out on the Paradise Ridge where some of the 
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teachers from up in the mountains go down to Chico on week- 
ends and some of the teachers in the valley go up to their homes. 
The meeting was held at Magalia, about midway. After school 
the teachers gathered at the building where the materials were 
ready. As they arrived they took their contribution to dinner 
to the kitchen, either to be kept cool or to be placed in the oven 
to heat. Work on the professional problem at hand proceeded 
until the dinner hour, when in a few minutes card tables were 
set up and dinner was served. Everyone relaxed and enjoyed 
the food and conversation and then continued his journey home. 
Such meetings were held regularly in five places over the coun 
and the attendance completely shattered the belief that teachers 
do not want to attend meetings on Friday. 

It is true that the problem at hand last year lent itself to this 
sort of meeting. Early in the year, Miss Heffernan, Chief of 
the Division of Elementary Education of the State Department 
of Education, had suggested that we might profit by concen- 
trating attention on a specific technique over a period of time 
in the hope that the level of ability in that particular field be 
generally raised. The teachers chose Teacher Preparations for 
Social Studies for concentrated effort. It transpired that we were 
able to accomplish a double purpose. The Social Studies Com- 
mittee of the Northern Section of the Supervisors’ Association 
was organizing a series of eight unit preplans suitable for multi- 
graded schools. It seemed that the best way to approach the 
problem of learning to prepare for the social studies was actu- 
ally to make a preplan for a unit. Accordingly two of the units 
suggested were chosen and the work was carried on in workshop 
fashion, the understanding being that the contributions of all 
the various groups would be organized in the county office and 
made available to each teacher. This was done and considerable 
pride in their achievement has been shown by the teachers. 
There seems also to be a greater sensitivity to the needs and pur- 
poses of children shown in the classroom work of a number of 
teachers. This is probably due to the fact that throughout the 


preparation of the social studies materials the teachers made con- 
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stant reference to the proposed framework of the social studies 
prepared by the Social Studies Committee of the State Super- 
visors’ Association. This framework shows the growth and 
development pattern of elementary school children and was used 
as the guide to planning the learning experience. It would be 
difficult to determine which of the four types of meetings dis- 
cussed is most effective, each has its place and serves a distinct 
need. All of course depend for success upon the care with which 
the meeting was planned, the personnel involved, and the degree 
to which the needs of the teachers are met. 

It is assumed that the one responsible for the in-service 
training has carefully prepared for each meeting: 


1. He has guided the choice of fields of study into channels 
needed by teachers. 


2. He has provided for each meeting the materials needed, 


books, visual aids, and the like. 


3. He has fortified himself with the findings of research in 
this field as well as with examples of current practices so 
that he can bolster up discussions with something more 
valid than his own opinion. 


4. He has invited teachers, personally, to bring examples of 
work done in this field to the meeting or to tell about work 


that has been done. 


5. He has noted special needs in this field of some teachers, 
has suggested that they may find answers to some of their 
problems in the discussions. 


It is hoped that the teachers come to the meetings with open 
minds, that they participate in discussions and contribute as 
much as possible to the professional quality of the meetings. 

After the meeting the supervisor looks for evidences of 
change and gives assistance as indicated. What represents 
growth for one teacher might be backsliding for another. Trans- 
lating the learnings gleaned from the group meetings into bene- 
fits for the children becomes the problem of the teacher and 
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supervisor and it represents a test of just how much professional 
growth is taking place. 

The teacher-supervisor conference is the procedure used 
in Butte County for providing for individual differences of teach- 
ers. It is the only way that has so far specifically concentrated on 
orienting the new teachers in the county, whether they are 
emergency teachers or others. The supervisors’ observation in 
the classroom and the subsequent suggestions to the teacher 
usually take into consideration four factors: 


1. Are the children understood by the teacher and is she 
chiefly concerned with their needs? 


2. Are the children having any opportunities to learn to be 
participating members of a democratic society? 


3. Are the children developing needed skills and under- 


standings in the most efficient manner? 


4. Is the best use of environment and materials being made? 


It is the responsibility of the supervisor to make his sug- 
gestions in the light of his acquaintance with the personality 
and capability of the teacher. No growth is stimulated in the 
teacher and no service is done the children if the confidence of 
the teacher is shaken or she loses faith in the supervisor. It 
may take some time just to build mutual confidence. When 
that is established, progress can be made. 

It has seemed that the needs of the teachers are more or 
less the same, although they may be at various places on the 
scale of growth. 

All need to think more clearly of their school programs in 
terms of pupil growth, rather than in terms of work covered. 

All need to understand more about how children learn in 
order to do a better job of teaching individual skills. 

All need to feel more responsibility for developing the social 
consciousness of the children. 

All need to know more about new materials and tested new 
procedures, 
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In-service training has strived toward meeting these needs 
and will probably continue to do so. There seems to be no 
grounds for doubt that the teachers and staff will work together 
for improvement. ‘Teachers this year have asked to work on a 
better way of reporting to parents; they are now working on the 
new Cumulative Guidance Records, which focus attention on 
the children; they are asking to continue the work initiated at 
the workshop institute two weeks ago. There is need for revising 
or rewriting the Butte County Guide. It is obvious that some 
skillful selecting must be done in order that the most pressing 
needs be met. ‘Teachers, young and old, of varying degrees of 
capability will continue to come and go in the county, but 
because children will always be with us it seems a sane procedure 
to continue to carry on an in-service program, with these general 
goals: 


1. Understanding the growth and development of children 
so that their needs may be adequately met. 


2. Developing worthy goals for teaching which recognize the 
purposes of education in a democratic society and the 
needs of individuals in the society. 


3. Knowing and using the best of modern materials and 
procedures. 


There will no doubt be a continuation of group meetings 
of various types to point the way as well as supplement the indi- 
vidual conference-guidance technique. 














TRANSITION FROM HOME TO KINDERGARTEN 


Mase G. Crumsy, Assistant Professor of Education, 
San Jose State College 


What a change comes into the small child’s life when he 
enters kindergarten! Suddenly to be in the presence of thirty 
or forty children, continuously to adjust his behavior to theirs, to 
be in an utterly strange environment, to follow a new schedule, 
to be guided by a strange grown-up, and, hardest of all, to have 
the one who symbolizes security—mother—gone, makes the 
entrance into the kindergarten room a real experience to the 
small child. 

That it be a happy one is of great importance. If not, the 
parent may have a struggle on her hands to get the child to return 
to school for the next few days and the teacher will have to “win 
the child over.” In fact, occasionally a child will dislike the 
kindergarten, refuse to return, and get a “set” against school in 
general. 

And so the question comes, “How can the transition from 
home to kindergarten be made easy for the small child—not only 
for the first day, but for the year?” 

A close tie-up between home and school is of great help. 
The child will feel more secure if he realizes that his mother and 
his teacher are friends, if the teacher occasionally comes to his 
home, if his mother participates in school life, such as coming 
to mothers meetings, if she shows an interest in what he does at 
school, and if the teacher encourages him to tell his mother about 
his home activities. 

To have co-operation between school and home there 
should be close contact between parent and teacher the very 
first day. The teacher longs to discover all she can about the 
child’s background, to tell the parent of her objectives in kinder- 
garten work, to encourage her to participate in school activities; 
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but how can the teacher find time to discuss all these significant 
phases of her work when she has possibly forty or more children 
to register on the first day? At the same time, too, she has to 
keep a watchful eye on the children themselves. 

A set of suggestions for parents and questionnaire to be 
filled in with information about the child are provided when 
he enters. Mothers should be asked to fill out the questionnaire. 
This may be done while the teacher is meeting the children. 


QuESTIONNAIRE 


Child’s name in full. 

Date of birth. 

. Address. 

. Telephone number. 

. Telephone number to be called in case of emergency if parents are 
not at home. 

. Nationality. 

. Is a foreign language spoken in the home to any extent? 


. Can the child go home alone? 


cos] ON Vib WwW bd 


. Name of father. 
. Father’s occupation. ~ 
. Father's nationality. 
Name of mother. 
Mother’s nationality. 
Does she have an occupation? If so, what is it? 
Who cares for the child while the mother is away? 
If the parents are not living, give the following information in regard 
to the child’s guardian: 
Name 
Address 
Nationality 
9. How many children in family, and what are their ages and sex? 
1o. Are there other relatives living with the family? If so, what relation 


are they to the child? 


SI AVY P 





. Does the child have frequent colds? 
. Does he have any trouble with his eyes or ears? 
. Do you consider him a nervous child? 


What diseases has he had? 
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. Did they leave any serious effects? 

. Who is your family doctor? 

. Has the child had any innoculations? If so, for what? 

. Has it been necessary to remove his tonsils or adenoids? IE so, 
when? 
9. Does he usually eat well? 

10. What time does he go to bed? 

11. How many hours does he usually sleep? 

12. Is he regular in his toilet habits? (If any difficulty, please write in 

detail.) . 
If there is anything relative to the child’s health that the kindergarten 
teacher should know, please make an appointment with her. 


ON Qui 


1. Has the child attended a nursery? If so, when, and for how long? 
. Do you think for a child of his age that he plays well with other 

children? 

3. Does he play often with other children? If so, how old are they? 

4. Do they usually come to his home? 

5- Would he rather play alone than with other children? 

6. Would he in general rather be with adults than children? 

7. Has your child spent most of his life in a city, town or on farm? 

8. Has he traveled to any extent? If so, where? 
9. Does he go to Sunday School? If so, where? 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 


NS) 


. For a child of his age do you consider he has self-control? 
. Does he like to be independent usually? 
. What are his particular interests? 
. Does he have pets? If so, what? 
. Has he any particular fears? If so what are they and how do you 
account for them? 
15. Is he especially shy? 
16. Is he moody? 
17. Is he overly sensitive? 
18. Is he overly imaginative? If so, along what lines? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENTS 


Visit our kindergarten often. Be a regular attendant at our 
mothers’ meetings and those of the P. T. A. We shall send notices home 
by your child informing you when the meetings are to be held. 

We feel the children gain much physically and socially by having 
the experience of eating together. If you send twenty-five cents weekly, 
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your child will be supplied daily with either a glass of milk or orange 
juice. Or you may send a light lunch, such as a piece of fruit or a whole- 
some sandwich. Please check which you prefer: 

Orange Juice 

Milk 


Lunch from Home 


We feel the child is under a certain amount of excitement when he 
is with so many other children in kindergarten. For this reason, we 
urge you to see that he gets to bed early in a room with plenty of fresh 
air, and that he sleeps for ten hours. 

To protect other children and to hasten the child’s recovery, we 
request that your child be kept home when he has a cold. 

We often have “food talks” with our children about which you 
should know so that we can work together. The children are urged to: 


Drink plenty of water. 
Every day have: 
Milk 
Egg 
Two vegetables (green, leafy ones especially good) 
Fruit 
Whole cereal 


Occasionally we feel it is advisable to take the children on excur- 
sions such as nature walks, trips to see a house being erected, to visit a 
fire department, etc. These trips are most carefully supervised to avoid 
any possible danger. However, if you prefer that your child should not 
take them, we shall see that he is looked after in school. 
Please sign: 

I would be willing occasionally to go with the teacher on these 
ae 

, I am willing my child should go on school excursions - 
I would prefer that my child did not go on the school e excursion 





(Parent's Signature) 


Please send a small rug or blanket on which your child may lie 
for a short mid-morning rest. Occasionally, we shall send this rug home 
to be cleaned or laundered. (Bath rugs are especially good.) 

When the child takes his rest we are very careful that he is not in 
a draft and that the room is sufficiently warm. However, if you prefer 
that he be covered, send a small light blanket also. 

Our aims in kindergarten are to develop a child who will fit into 
a democracy. For this reason at school and at home we must give him 
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many social opportunities and those which will develop his initiative and 
self-reliance. 


Ideally, the questionnaire should be made out at an infor- 
mal conference between the individual parent and teacher the 
week before school begins. 

Ideally, too, the small child’s approach to kindergarten 
should be gradual; he should probably remain only for an hour 
or two the first week. 

The child will not mind mother’s leaving him so much if 
he knows she will be back for him in “just a little while.” 

Transition from home to kindergarten is also made easier if 
the kindergarten program is flexible, if activities are carried on 
in very small groups, if the room is homelike, and most of all, 
if the teacher herself can take the place of “mother.” 











NURSERY SCHOOLS SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN 
POSTWAR PLANNING 


Joun J. Harton, Assistant Professor of Psychology and Director of 
Personnel Training for Child Care, Fresno State College 


When the war is over, everyone knows that there is going 
to be tremendous shifting in employment. Numerous plans are 
being made to provide jobs for returning service men and work- 
ers who will be released from their war jobs. Thousands of 
these workers will be absorbed in business, farming, and indus- 
try by the return of production and distribution of civilian goods. 
Postwar planners are, however, looking for new industries that 
will require the work of other thousands. There is, also, the 
possibility of great numbers being employed in certain types of 
work that heretofore have given employment to mere handfuls 
of people. This is especially true of certain educational serv: 
ices. Educators should grasp this opportunity to co-operate 
with other agencies in providing work for people, while at the 
same time providing greatly needed educational services. 
Nothing in the way of needed expansion of already existing 
educational services should be overlooked, but a field of educa- 
tion in which there is especially great possibilities for expansion 
is that of the school for children from two to five years of age. 


Score oF Nursery Scuoot EpucatTion 


Misnamed “nursery schools,” these units of the educational 
system have become widely known during the war years. Yet, 
only a small proportion of American children of two to five years 
of age are receiving the benefits of any organized education. It 
is reasonable to assume that the economy of the United States 
can afford the cost of free public schools for the young child. 
Students of child development are well agreed that these schools 
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provide services that the people of this country can no longer 
afford to do without. The benefits to the child and home gained 
from nursery school attendance should be pointed out to parents 
and educational leaders. When all persons interested in child 
development are made aware of the advantages of the nursery 
school, then the nursery school will be more likely to receive its 
due share of attention from those who are making plans for 
educational services. 


Everyone should know, of course, that there are no lessons 
or graded classes in the nursery school. Nevertheless, the 
nursery school is a school in much the same sense as the modern 
conception of the school for older children. It is well known 
that the development of the whole child has been urged by 
many educators and parents for a long time. The public school 
nowadays, is considered a place especially provided by society 
where children may have experiences that are conducive to their 
total development. In the nursery school, likewise, the program 
provides procedures and experiences for children from two to 
five years of age so that they may make good progress during 


these years along physical, intellectual, social, and emotional 
lines. 


Benefits Child Physically 


The nursery school benefits the child physically. The 
daily program of the nursery school provides for a great deal of 
outdoor play. There are teachers at the nursery school who go 
with the children whenever it is best for them to be outdoors. 
All too many mothers find it impossible to be outdoors with 
their children a great deal, and often there is no suitable or 
safe place for the children to play by themselves. As a conse- 
quence many young children at home do not have the amount of 
outdoor play that they should have for optimum physical health 
and vigor. If the nursery school offered nothing more than this 
abundant supervised play out of doors, when the weather per- 
mits, it would be a benefit to many children. But the nursery 
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school has other practices that are beneficial from the standpoint 


of health. 


Every child admitted to the nursery school must be certified 
by a physician to be a well child. In addition, each morning, 
every child has a health inspection before he can go to school 
that day. In this way the health of the child is protected. 
Investigations have shown that children attending nursery school 
had fewer childhood diseases and fewer common colds than 
children of like age and other general circumstances who were 
not attending. Moreover, this constant checking on health 
makes it more likely that some conditions may be corrected 
during the early years before much harm is done. 


Eating his noonday meal at the nursery school is usually a 
benefit to the child’s health. ‘The food is prepared according to 
the best nutritional practices, and the stimulus of the group situa- 
tion usually assures that the child will eat a satisfactory variety 


of food and plenty of it. 


Finally, the rest periods and naps that children get in 
nursery school would be great boons to the health of many of 
them if they gained nothing else from nursery school attendance. 


Provide Intellectual Stimulation 


The intellectual development of the child is stimulated in 
the nursery school. Here there are abundant materials and 
equipment for the child to handle, play with, and play on. The 
nursery school gives the child special opportunities to perceive 
his world. In the nursery school special opportunities are pro- 
vided for the child safely to touch, smell, taste, see, and hear. 
To give only a few examples: How many homes provide for the 
child to use finger paints? Not many, and for good reasons. 
Few mothers can take the time from other duties to mix the 
paints, provide the necessary paper and protective measures for 
the table and floor, stay right there and supervise the activity 
while it is going on, and, then, clean up afterward. (By the 
way, this time element is a big factor preventing many mothers 
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from doing a great many things that they know would be 
desirable. At the nursery school, all the time is the children’s 
time. It makes a lot of difference.) But to get back to the things 
that develop the intellect. There is the matter of good modeling 
clay. There has never been any in most homes. The puttylike 
substance often procured in exceedingly small quantities has 
nothing like the possibilities of real modeling clay. Also, many 
homes are without pianos and phonographs; and even where 
there are pianos and other arrangements for music in some 
homes, these instruments often mean very little for the develop- 
ment of the young child. All good nursery schools have pianos 
for fun and development in marching, clapping, singing, and 
listening. And, also, the play equipment both indoors and out- 
doors is all designed to challenge the child to do and think. The 
outdoor play equipment such as large packing boxes, jungle 
gyms, large drainage pipes—big enough to crawl through, 
inspire the child’s imagination and ingenuity. In short, the 
nursery school is a place where it is the business of people to 
become more and more alert to provide materials and equip- 
ment for the development of the children’s perception, imagina- 
tion, and reasoning. 


Builds Mental Health 


Nursery school attendance is good for the child’s mental 
health, too. Before discussing the more specific ways in which 
the nursery school is good for the mental hygiene of the child, 
however, it should be mentioned that workers in child develop- 
ment are understanding more and more clearly how closely 
related the several aspects of development are. For example: 
the child who is developing good eating habits is likely to be 
healthier and as a consequence enthusiastic about playing. This 
enthusiastic player is, then, likely to be very interesting to other 
children and well liked. And, also, because he eats well he has 
harmony with his parents at mealtime and at least one source of 
emotional disturbance in the child’s life is avoided. This inter- 
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relatedness of development is so close that whenever the child is 
helped along one line of development, there are advantageous 
reverberations throughout the child’s whole being. That is 
why it is of inestimable importance to do any very slight thing 
that can be done to benefit a child. 

When considered more specifically, perhaps, mental health 
should be thought of as the ability to get along with others and 
with oneself. The nursery school child has many experiences 
that aid him in getting along with others and with himself. 

In the nursery school, instead of being one small person 
among several large persons, the nursery school child is one small 
person among many small ones and a few large ones. Here in 
the nursery school, he is among his peers. ‘The group is com- 
posed of people like him. Things are his size, too. Tables and 
chairs are small. Hooks are within reach. Cabinet doors are 
low, and they are for him to open, take things from, and put 
back when he is through with them. The very nature of the 
nursery school builds self-confidence and zest for living in little 
children. 

Although the small child does not play much with other 
children still he enjoys playing among them. In the nature of 
things, this playing together provides opportunities for the child 
to grow in his interest in other children and in the things that 
they do. He learns to enjoy the company of other children and 
learns to understand others better. He learns to take his turn— 
to share. 

Many students of mental hygiene agree that the direction 
of the energies of the person toward the doing of worth-while 
tasks is perhaps the greatest single factor in developing and 
maintaining sound mental health. In the nursery school, there 
are enough tasks at the child’s level and to spare. Children in 
the nursery school are busy at worth-while tasks. ‘That is sound 
mental hygiene. 

In the nursery school, moreover, the child learns to look 
upon his successes and failures at his tasks in a wholesome way. 
Failure is experienced in the nursery school, as it should be, 
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because all lives must encounter failure from time to time, but 
the nursery school child is taught not to let failure mean defeat. 
If he has failed at a task that is within his range of abilities, he is 
encouraged to try a better way of doing the task. If he has failed 
at a thing that is beyond his range of abilities, he is encouraged 
to do something else at which he can attain some measure of 
success. The nursery school teachers know that too much failure 
is depressing. Accordingly, they see to it that each child 
experiences a great deal more success than failure every day. 
They encourage every success, however small, because they 
know that that success together with encouragement will mean 
that the child will undertake more tasks and harder tasks, and 
that he will thus grow in power and in self confidence. 

After a period of time in a nursery school, children who 
have been wont to cry and sulk a great deal, usually show marked 
improvement. Undesirable emotional expressions simply do 
not gain the child much satisfaction in the nursery school. As 
a consequence, a great many children quit their undesirable 
temper tantrums, wailing spells, and morose sulkiness. 

The nursery school is not a panacea for all the ills to which 
human flesh is heir, but it does provide splendid opportunities 
for wholesome personality development and sound mental 
health. 

Child psychologists and social workers know that most 
juvenile delinquents have given trouble to parents and teachers 
several years before they come to the attention of juvenile 
authorities. Psychologists know that a great deal of this anti- 
social behavior is rooted in attitudes that get their initial develop- 
ment in the preschool years. It is not claimed that the wide- 
spread institution of nursery school attendance would eliminate 
delinquency, but there is good solid evidence that nursery school 
attendance improves social and emotional behavior and attitudes. 

The problems that are involved in juvenile delinquency 
must be attacked from all sides. Atl decent people want to 
prevent children from becoming delinquents. Many things are 
involved in a full program for prevention of delinquency. One 
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thing that should not be overlooked is the importance of sound 
education during the early years, so that the minds of these chil- 
dren may not be twisted into destructive antisocial and anti- 
authority attitudes before helpful influences may aid parents in 
teaching more desirable attitudes. At least a partial answer for 
this desirable early education is in the provision of more and 
better nursery schools. 


Supplements Home Environment 


In pointing out advantages for the child’s development 
through nursery school experiences, proponents of these services 
do not imply for one moment that nursery school experiences 
should supplant home experiences. It is not a question of the 
nursery school taking the place of the home at all. The provi- 
sion of nursery school experiences are extra advantages that the 
home can gain for its members. May it be put this way? Just as 
society can provide more and better reading experiences for its 
members by having city and county libraries, so society can pro- 
vide more and richer living experiences for children by pooling 
its resources and having nursery schools. The nursery school 
should be thought of as an agency of society working for the 
general good of the child, the home, and society at large. 

The nursery school provides, moreover, a most excellent 
liaison agency between the various organizations interested in 
child welfare and the homes that must be reached before the 
benefits of increasing knowledge of health, foods, clothing, play, 
discipline, social development, personality development and 
mental hygiene may become actually operative in the lives of 
children. Parents send their older children to school, but they 
must bring these very little ones. Conferences with parents are 
an easy natural outgrowth of nursery school attendance. 
Nursery school staffs keep up to date on physical, intellectual, 
social, emotional and personality development, and so through 
these workers the best knowledge of child welfare is disseminated 
to parents to whom it must go to do good. Moreover, far more 
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readily than in any other situation mothers may be brought 
together in groups to hear doctors, nurses, educators, psycholo- 
gists and others talk on matters pertinent to their children’s 
welfare. 

On every hand, nowadays, it is urged that one of our para- 
mount needs is parent education. Nursery schools are con- 
scious of their role in parent education. As a consequence of 
many favorable factors the nursery school is a school for parents 
in a truer sense than any other agency that deals with children. 

Postwar planners in the fields of education and social bet- 
terment should make an expansion of nursery school facilities 
a prime objective. 











THE IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Frank N. Freeman, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 


In-service education is of importance at all times, not only 
in the war emergency. It is coming to be more widely recog- 
nized that in-service education is comparable in importance to 
preservice education. ‘This is true for several reasons. Every 
profession advances so rapidly that the education of the members 
becomes out of date in a short time. Continued study is neces- 
sary to keep up with this advance. 

Every member of a profession, including teachers, tends to 
perform his duties in a more and more perfunctory way. He 
needs the stimulation of association with his fellows and of 
renewed study in order to retain the interest and enthusiasm 
with which he embarked upon his profession. 

In-service education is also necessary to apply the principles 
of the profession to the needs of the local community. It is 
impossible in preservice education to adapt the principles or 
practices to each local situation. One of the purposes of 
in-service education is to assist the practitioner to make this local 
adaptation. 

A fourth reason for continued study is the need for prac- 
tical or applied research in the field. Some types of research can 
best be carried on by the individual teacher in the classroom. 
It would be a very desirable arrangement if selected teachers 
could be relieved of part of their duties for a year or part of a 
year in order to devote themselves to the study of particular 
problems. 

SpEcIAL IMPORTANCE 


In-service education is of special importance for at least 
three groups of teachers. New teachers need it to assist them in 
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induction into their jobs. Many parts of their work have to be 
learned on the job and the first year or two is a critical period. 

Older teachers have a special need for in-service education 
because of the fact that their education has become out of date 
and also because of their need of stimulation. This is true 
whether they have been teaching continually or not. It is 
probable that the routine of a teacher’s life has a somewhat more 
deadening effect than that of some other professions. 

At the present time, the group which is in most urgent need 
of in-service education is made up of the emergency teachers. 
The needs of teachers with regular credentials are accentuated. 
Some of them especially need one type of education and some 
another. The varieties of types of teachers with emergency cre- 
dentials will be mentioned in the account of the results of the 
questionnaire recently sent to administrators in California. 


ComMMITTEE ON IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


A year ago this fall the California School Supervisors Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee on in-service education to con- 
sider particularly the problems created by teachers with 
emergency credentials. In order to gather some of the basic facts 
about the situation, the State Department of Education sent 
out for the committee a questionnaire. The results of this ques- 
tionnaire were summarized in the California Journal of Elemen- 
tary Education." 


The returns were received concerning 1,478 teachers, 
which represented something over a half of the teachers who had 
received emergency credentials. At the risk of obscuring the 
variety of types of teachers holding such credentials, the typical 
teacher may be described as follows: She is over forty years of 
age, has been out of service for a number of years, has had more 
than two and less than four years of college training, has had 
between: five and twenty years of experience and is teaching in 
the intermediate grades. 


1 Frank N. Freeman. ‘Characteristics of Teachers Holding War-Emergency Creden- 
tials,” California Journal of Elementary Education, XTII (August 1944), 56-64. 
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It seems clear that such a teacher needs in-service educa- 
tion that will give her an acquaintance with recent developments 
in education, that will supplement the inadequate preparation 
in the direction both of general education and of professional 
education and will make her feel at home in the modern school. 

The committee has laid out various procedures which may 
be followed in in-service education with special reference to the 
emergency, and has undertaken and partly carried through one 
special project. This project is a document entitled Handbook 
for the Orientation of Teachers Entering Professional Service in 
the Elementary Schools of California. 

The purpose of the Handbook is to present in compact and 
practical form information about the elementary schools which 
would be of most use to the inexperienced teacher or the teacher 
whose preparation needs to be refreshed. The material is pre- 
sented in question and answer form and the topics cover a wide 
range. They include the purposes of education, the curriculum 
in its various parts, methods of instruction, and the most impor- 
tant facts about the child and the community. A few questions 
will illustrate the subject and the treatment. 


1. What are the purposes of elementary education? 

3. How should the activities of the school day be scheduled? 

What should the teacher strive to learn about each child 

in the group? 

What should the teacher learn about the community? 

What is meant by the social studies? 

What is a unit of work in the social studies? 

How are the skilled subjects related to the social studies? 

38. What is the teacher’s responsibility in the health and 
safety of pupils? 

41. What is the meaning of discipline in the schools of a 
democratic society? 


> 


Yt 


These questions will indicate something of the nature of 
the Handbook. It is now in tentative form and will shortly be 
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revised and ready for distribution. It will be accompanied by 
suggestions regarding the use which may be made of it by various 
school officials. 


The committee will also address itself to the promotion of 
other ways of extending and improving in-service education. 
These may include all the types which are listed under the next 
topic. 

The general problem which will probably be taken up is 
the state-wide organization of in-service training. It has been 
suggested that the various agencies which conduct in-service 
training should hold a conference to consider whether their 
activities could be co-ordinated. ‘These agencies would include 
the State Department of Education, the colleges and universi- 
ties, and the administrators of the public school system, such as 
superintendents, principals, and supervisors. The purpose of 
this conference would be to consider whether the needs of the 
teachers for in-service education are being adequately met and 
if not, where the greatest need lies. The instrumentalities for 
carrying on in-service education, such as residence courses, exten- 
sion courses, workshops in educational institutions or in local- 
ties, conferences, and the like would be evaluated in relation to 
the needs of various groups of teachers. The responsibility of 
the different agencies for using these different instrumentalities 
would be considered. For example, responsibility of the State 
Department, of the teacher training institutions, and of the local 
administrative units would be assessed. The question whether 
areas of the state should be marked out and allocated to the 
various institutions might be taken up. These are among the 
possible agenda for the conference. 


INSTRUMENTALITIES FOR IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


Various instrumentalities are now in use. One which 
has been most widely employed is the summer session. Courses 
have been offered in summer sessions which are designed to 
meet especially the needs of experienced teachers. It is desirable 
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that the summer session offerings be continually examined to 
see whether or not they are best adapted to the needs. 


Extension courses, including classes and correspondence 
courses, are designed to meet somewhat the same needs as do 
summer sessions. It is probable that careful canvass would show 
that more of these courses should be offered and that some of 
those now offered should be redesigned. 


A traditional device of in-service education is the teachers 
institute. ‘This has taken various forms, some of which are a 
great improvement over the traditional type. The improvement 
of these institutes and the closer correlation between them and 
the problems which teachers meet offer a large field for 
experimentation. 


A comparatively new device is the field workshop. This 
has been tried out as a substitute for a teachers institute. Work- 
shops have also been conducted by groups of teachers or admin- 
istrators having a particular problem to which they devote a 
series of meetings, accompanied by the gathering of data and 
the survey of literature. In some cases members of the faculty 
of teacher training institutions serve as leaders or consultants in 
such workshops. 

Members of the faculties of colleges and universities also 
give consulting service. This service might be extended into 
new areas of work. They have been confined in the past largely 
to administrative problems. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY PROCEDURES 


The instrumentalities which have been described depend 
to a large extent upon the co-operation from persons outside the 
school system concerned. Many activities can be initiated and 
conducted by supervisors and administrators within the school 
system which will give valuable in-service education. 

One of these activities is planned observation and the 
evaluation of teaching. The opportunity for visiting other 
schools is often accorded to teachers. These visits are helpful 
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but they might be made more useful if they were related to a 
discussion of problems which the teacher meets and if they were 
followed by an interpretation made under the guidance of a 
supervisor or principal. ‘This might be done either individually 
or in groups. The evaluation of teaching with the help of a 
supervisor may grow out of this observation. The evaluation of 
teaching like the evaluation of the learning of pupils may be 
carried on in various ways. If it is a mere recording of the merit 
of the teaching, it may do little good. If it assists the teacher to 
analyze his own procedures, it may be of great help. 

Another helpful procedure is the discussion among faculty 
groups of problems which are common to the members of 
the group. Such a discussion should be so conducted as to 
encourage each member of the group to bring his own problems 
and to discuss them frankly. 

This procedure may be extended by bringing together 
groups of teachers from several schools. In this way the thought 
of a particular group may be stimulated and enlarged by the 
experience of other groups. 

Professional libraries and curriculum materials located in a 
school or in a community offer important stimuli to the study of 
problems by teachers. These libraries or laboratories are neces- 
sary adjuncts to workshops or other conferences. 

A valuable resource for the help of the younger teacher or 
those whose experience needs to be brought up to date is the 
assistance of more experienced teachers or those whose expe- 
rience is recent. In many cases one teacher can help another 
better than can a superior officer. 

This is merely a preliminary list of procedures which are 
now in existence. It will be the business of the committee to 
study the further possibilities of these procedures or to seek addi- 
tional procedures which may be indicated by a study of the needs 
for in-service education. 











METHODS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
Hexen Herrernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Education 


The contemporary world situation gives new significance to 
the statement of H. G. Wells that “civilization is a race between 
education and catastrophe.” With all the instruments of 
destruction made available through science and invention, 
World War III would result in the complete destruction of 
civilization. Education has grave responsibilities to build the 
understandings and the sense of values essential to guarantee the 
emergence of new patterns of world organization. Only in a 
world organized upon the basis of international collaboration 
and co-operation can we secure the extension of democracy and 
guarantee the economic welfare of all the people of the world 
upon which all our hopes for an enduring peace must inevitably 
rest. 

Education must be the instrument of social progress which 
will replace the technics of force with the technics of intelli- 
gence. The entire social studies curriculum from the kinder- 
garten through the college and extending into a dynamic and 
continuous program of adult education must be directed toward 
the understanding and acceptance of basic social concepts essen- 
tial to the establishment and maintenance of a peaceful world 
society. 


Wuat Basic Concepts ArE EssENTIAL? 


At each level of the school system, consideration should be 
directed toward a clear definition of the basic social understand- 
ings which learners at the particular level of maturity may be 
expected to attain. The kone teacher might well con- 
sider the importance of the following concepts and give appro- 
priate emphasis to experiences through which they may be 
developed: 
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. The cultures of the world, past and present, are more like 
than different from one another. In all ages and under 
all geographic conditions man has struggled to adjust to 
his physical environment and to make his environment 
satisfy his basic needs for food, clothing, and shelter. 


. Every culture is similar to every other culture in that man 
has always found it necessary to develop some type of 
social organization to govern the relationships of man to 
man and to provide services for the protection, education, 
and welfare of its members. 


. Inventions in transportation and communication have 
brought regions, nations, and races into such close rela- 
tionship that policies of narrow nationalism and isolation- 
ism are indefensible. International peace in the future 
will depend upon the willingness of the people of the 
world to use intelligence and co-operative group action 
in solving the problems of the world. 

. Human worth should be judged upon the basis of the 
individual’s contribution to the common welfare regard- 
less of his race, color, creed, or economic status. 

. Ina democratic society each person is respected and valued 
as a person and institutions are designed to facilitate the 
fullest realization of the worthy potentialities of each per- 
son. The individual, however, has the reciprocal responsi- 
bility of making at all times his finest contribution to the 
social group. 

. In a democratic society the methods of group discussion 
and persuasion are utilized to arrive at decisions which 
represent the will of the majority, but minorities are pro- 
tected in their right to express their views and to present 
them for consideration again and again. 


. The democratic way of life evolved from the profound 
thought and courageous action of mankind during the 
long slow process of the development of civilization. The 
noble traditions of our cultural heritage demand that each 
generation give its full strength and devotion to the 
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achievement of a more complete realization of the ethical 
principles and ideals of democracy. 


Why Are THE SociAL StTuDIEs OF PRimME IMPORTANCE? 


Through the experiences the school provides in the social 
studies the individual comes into a participating relationship 
with all that humanity has acquired of knowledge, ideas, habits, 
techniques, ideals, emotions, and feelings through a hundred 
thousand years or more of human striving, experimenting, and 
experiencing. Through education, the individual emerges from 
the egocentricity which characterizes his infancy and early years 
until with full adulthood (when and if attained) he achieves 
identification of himself with the welfare of his social group. 

Every experience education provides for the child must be 
considered simultaneously from two points of view, (1) in terms 
of the fullest growth and development of the child as a person, 
and (2) in terms of the use the individual will make of his 
powers in the advancement of civilization. 

A teacher of a seventh and eighth grade group justified the 
value of a Study of the Minority Groups in the United States 
in the following statements:* 

1. Value to the Children 
a. Young children usually show no group prejudice or tendency to 
discriminate on a basis of race, religion, or economic status. As 
they grow older, though, they are influenced by adults, by news- 
papers and magazines, by radio and motion pictures,—until, at 
preadolescence, children often possess full sets of adult preju- 
dices against people who are different. The seventh and eighth 


grade, then, should be a good level for learning some accurate 
social and scientific facts about minority people. 


b. Recent publicity given to race riots in Detroit, Zoot-Suit riots in 
Los Angeles, attempts at anti-poll-tax legislation, and related 
social and political problems may affect the child in one of sev- 
eral ways: it may strengthen his own feelings of superiority and 
sharpen his animosity toward a minority group; it may cause him 
to rise in defense of the underprivileged; or he may merely be 
confused and puzzled. In any case, it seems wholesome to bring 
these problems out into the open and study them. 


1 Elizabeth K. Cooper, Our Minority Groups, Los Angeles: University Elementary 
School, Los Angeles Public Schools, 1944 (mimeographed). 
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c. Current talk in homes, on the radio, and in news reels revolves 
around the Atlantic Charter, Four Freedoms, civil liberties, and 
other democratic watchwords. Already knowing the words, 
children will profit by discovering their significance and the 
obligations they imply. 

d. Children in relatively homogeneous classes such as ours have 
little opportunity for desirable firsthand experience with mem- 
bers of other groups. A study of this kind should provide such 
opportunities as well as many vicarious experiences to con- 
tribute to increased understanding. 


2. Value to a Democratic Social Order 
a. When members of all groups are fighting and dying for democ- 


racy, we have an obligation and a responsibility to use education 
as one means of intercultural enlightenment. 


b. In the eyes of the rest of the world, we suffer as a nation from the 
divergence between our American ideals and many of our social 
and political practices. A recognition of our psychological 
“sickness” and a study of means of recovery should be a basic part 
of every American’s education. 


c. The war may be a long one. In any case, the peace settlements 
and readjustments will certainly be concerned with the status of 
various “colored” races in the postwar world. Before partici- 
pating in the war or in the postwar planning, all of us, including 
our children, need to know more and do more about our minority 
peoples at home. 


Before guiding children through an exploration of any area 
of experience in the social studies, the teacher should be able to 
make a strong case for the particular area. Many curriculum 
workers believe that a statement of general value such as the one 
given above should constitute the introduction to all units of 
work supplied for the guidance of teachers. 


Wuart Is ,rHe TEACHER’s PLACE IN THE SOCIAL 
Stupres ProGRAM? 


The teacher's place in modern education is one of guide 
and counselor. Ideally, the teacher is a person selected by 
society because of wisdom, training, and devotion to human 
welfare, to determine how experiences in living and learning 
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may best be organized so children may develop to their fullest 
and find the place in life in which they may render the greatest 
service to society. When society entrusts the education of its 
children to persons less well-qualified it threatens its own per- 
petuation. Only teachers who understand and operate on the 
basis of democratic principles can guide children to become one 
with a democratic society. 

As a guide and counselor, the teacher's first responsibility is 
to provide a physical and social environment with which chil- 
dren may interact. By the selection and arrangement of the 
specific things the vile puts into the environment she deter- 
mines the influences which will surround the child. 

In a one-teacher school in northern California, the teacher 
had arranged the environment to lead the children into a study 
of aeronautics centering in heavier-than-air craft. Upon enter- 
ing the room the children were confronted with surroundings 
that strongly and exclusively suggested aeronautics. The fol- 
lowing centers could be clearly discerned: 

1. On a bulletin board current pictures and articles from 
magazines and papers were mounted. ‘These materials 
were selected with a view to meeting and stimulating 
further the interests of the older children. 

2. A group of 12 striking pictures of different types of aircraft 
was mounted on the wall. These were types which the 
children might wish to construct. 

On a screen a group of pictures depicting the building of 

a modern airplane was mounted. 

Two pictures painted by the teacher showing a transport 

plane taking off and another plane in flight were mounted 

near the miniature airport. 

3. Six model aircraft completed by the teacher were sus- 
pended above pictures of these planes on one wall. Model 
kits were placed below corresponding pictures on the wall 
ready for the children to assemble. 

4. Books on upper and lower grade levels were arranged on 
two library tables. 
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5. A miniature airport was constructed with blocks on the 
floor. It consisted of two hangars and a dispatch station 
surrounded by a fence. Inside the fence were several 
simple airplane models made of soft pine and completed “| 
the teacher. Dolls attired in the garb of airport personnel, 
a tractor, a fuel truck, a bus and an automobile were placed 
inside the fence. 


6. Several easels were set up ready with paints at favorable 
points in the room. 


7. Tools, sawhorses, wood, nails, paper, scissors, paint, and 
some empty boxes were readily accessible. 


Because of this teacher’s knowledge of the needs, interests, 
and levels of maturity of the children, she was able to bring into 
the environment materials which stimulated their interest and 
curiosity, their desire to manipulate and construct, to play, to 
share with others, to be physically active, and to create estheti- 
cally. In a word she arranged he environment to utilize the 
drives to learning in relation to socially worth-while experiences. 
By grouping the specific materials she provided a subtle type of 
guidance into dramatic play in the airport for the younger chil- 
dren and into the construction of planes for the older children. 
At the same time ample provision was made for individual 
interests and needs. 

The environment does not remain static. As the children 
construct, new elements are brought into the situation; the ele- 
ments in the environment are rearranged to provide for new 
experiences. The children remake the environment and are 
themselves remade in the process. 


How Do Curtpren LEARN? 


What do we know about children? We know first that 
they are active. A baby’s random movements are not the result 
of some purpose to oa or grasp but simply an inner impulsion 
toward activity. In the nursery school we see children daub- 
ing paint at the easels for the pure joy of manipulation and 


without any purpose of producing a picture. 
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“Let me be the captain,” says the kindergarten child 
manipulating the wheel of the boat made of large blocks. A 
miraculous boat that is first a ferry, then a freighter, then a 
fishing boat. 

“Couldn’t I pour that soda into the bottle?” asks the fourth- 
grade boy. “Letmedo . . .” “MayIbe . . .” “Let’sdo 
it again,” ring in the ears of teachers who really recognize and 
make use of the principle of activity. 

It was because of this principle that a fifth-grade teacher 
guiding a study of the Westward Movement of the United 
States helped the children to make their memorable trek across 
rugged mountains, through dense forests, over broad rivers, and 
burning deserts, with faces courageously turned toward the 
West. Of course, it all happened on a map of the western coun- 
try spread across the playground, but the miniature covered 
wagons, the flat boats, the costumes of the pioneers, the too 
realistic Indians really recreated the experience at the level of the 
children’s understanding. Through their dramatic play, natural 
to all childrn, they could actually get inside the experience and 
become one with the great epic of America. 

Or what better illustration than the experiences of seven- 
teen youngsters who were exploring the complexities of Los 
Angeles Harbor in connection with a study of boats. There it 
was in miniature and the children were entranced as they moved 
through, lived in, and became a part of this busy center of 
modern community living. 

In the passive school with its naive faith in verbalism, the 
children might have read about boats and harbors and have 
promptly forgotten nearly everything they read. But not so 
these children. When you have painted the plimsoll mark on 
your own precious freighter, when you have christened it with 
appropriate ceremony as it slipped down into the water, when 
you have loaded and unloaded your cargo and sailed away past 
the harbor lights and the last buoy, you have had an experience 
never to be forgotten. 

Memory will bring back for years and years to come a warm 
sunny morning, the cool water of the miniature harbor, the high 
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treble voices of your companions, the sparkling eyes and earnest 
face of your teacher. The learnings and all the concomitants 
will last even when time marks the passage of years. 


It may be that you never actually went down to the sea in 
ships yourself, but you always loved the sea chanteys. A sea- 
scape which gave you never-ending pleasure came to adorn the 
wall above your fireplace. Brief vacations on shipboard were 
gay interludes in a life of necessity spent ashore. And always 
you were interested in the men who stowed the cargo, the men 
who sailed the seas, and all the workers in all the ports around 
the world who made it possible for ships to sail away. 


We know that children learn through experience. When 
teachers can help children make firsthand contact, the learning 
is more complete, more vivid, more lasting. And so children go 
to the dairy, the airport, the freight yards, the flour mill, the 
post office. Since teachers cannot actually take them to China, 
they enrich their imagery with things Chinese—lovely porce- 
lains and fabrics, beautiful Chinese books, musical instruments, 
models of means of transportation. In another classroom the 
children are building the hut of the rubber gatherer of the 
Amazon Valley. They make his crude pottery in holes in the 
ground. They convert latex through the mysterious alchemy 
of a slow, smoky, evil-smelling fire into unbelievable rubber. 
So through the industrial arts processes they experience at first- 


hand the ways of the rubber gatherer. 


Since we have no way actually of going back into the lives 
of people of other days, teachers guide the children in building 
a colonial house, in making soap and candles in the way the 
early people who lived in our country made them. 


In all these situations we are striving to help children to 
make their imagery true by actual experience, by rich vicarious 
experience, by objects, by construction, by te Hones? art pro- 
cesses, by play. All of these so the child’s imagery may be as 
correct and rich and vital as possible, so his concepts may 


clear and definite, so his understanding may be complete and 
true. 
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And finally, we know children will learn most effectively 
if their interest is challenged. What is interest? Interest is the 
evidence of awakening power. Ordinarily we might be dis- 
turbed if all the chairs in a classroom were suddenly and vigor- 
ously moved forward. But in this instance the motive power 
was interest for twenty-five pairs of eager eyes were fastened on 
an experiment in progress. None would miss a single bubble of 
carbon dioxide as the experiment demonstrated how fire is extin- 


guished by modern methods in the hold of a freighter. 


Anp WHAT OF THE SUPERVISORS? 


Just as the teaching of the social studies is the most difficult 
task of the teacher, so is the supervision of the social studies the 
most difficult task of the supervisor. It calls for understanding 
of children, for specific knowledge concerning the subject- 
matter content of all the areas of experience. It demands skill 
in construction and industrial arts. It requires ability to evalu- 
ate a planning period, a work period, a dramatic play period, and 
an evaluation period. To be effective, the supervisor must be 
able to help the teacher discover related learnings in arithmetic, 
science, music, literature. 

But at the same time no problem confronting teacher or 
supervisor is of greater importance. Through the social studies 
program the school makes its major contribution to the mainte- 
nance of our way of life. The elementary school is the only 
constructive institution which remains relatively unimpaired by 
the circumstances of the war which have disrupted the educa- 
tion of all others and completely denied the peacetime education 
of many of our youth. Great social responsibility will rest upon 
the shoulders of the children now in our elementary schools 
The social studies program merits special consideration now. It 
is truly the time of decision. 
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